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TEACHING A GIFT. 

Tue method in the school-room of him who deserves to be 
called a teacher is as distinct as the style of an author. It is 
seldom, if ever, that an author has acquired any distinction 
in the style of his thought or expression by copying another 
or by assiduous education, without having the necessary 
elements of a writer prominent in his intellectual character. 
A real author, like the poet, must be born, not made. In 
like manner very few teachers acquire a superior and suc- 
cessful method of instructing and managing by self training 
or imitation alone. Nature must lay the foundation by giv- 
ing a man those elements which are essential to the discharge 
of a teacher’s duties. That method in the school-room 
which results in a happy success must be the outworking of 
a man’s own nature and nothing else. We believe that a 
successful method in the school-room is a gift implanted in 
some natures and not in others. The fact that teaching isa 
gift does not at all imply that it is an occupation higher 
than many others. On the contrary it is not so high intrin- 
sically as one at least; a man may make a successful lawyer, 
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orator or minister, who could not succeed asateacher. But 
experience and observation both seem to show that there are 
more prominent and marked qualities of character which 
give the teacher true success, than is the case with the three 
above named Professions. Let aman allow himself a fair 
opportunity to determine whether he has the true elements 
of the teacher in him, which if he finds he has not, his re- 
maining in the work only prevents his enjoying greater hap- 
piness and accomplishing greater good elsewhere. 

It is said that a man may do anything he has a mind to, 
This is doubtless true of teaching up toa certain degree, 
But we do not think it is true that any man can make of 
himself a teacher, the success of whose work is shown by 
the minds and characters growing under his care, and whose 
greatest enjoyment comes when he is at his work. We 
have known men who passed for eminent teachers and edu- 
cators, but who nevertheless were sorry to have-school begin, 
and who were glad when it was out. They wondered that 
they ever commenced the work, and declared that they 
would improve the first opportunity to get out of it. Al- 
though such persons pass as teachers and spend a life-time 
in teaching, they are not teachers. Such persons, who con- 
tribute comparatively little good or enjoyment upon them. 
selves or others by being in the teacher’s chair, might do both 
in another occupation. So many, being richly and variously 
gifted, would make fine teachers, but who are succeeding in 
other occupations. Both cases illustrate that a teacher must 
have at the foundation qualities of mind and disposition so 
marked that one who has them not in an equal degree can 
not do the work. 

If one is gifted with the requisite qualities, developed to 
a sufficient degree, the fact is easily ascertained. Nature 
tells the story by the ease with which the work is accom- 
plished and success achieved, as Napoleon says of nations, 
happy is it for the teacher who interprets aright the gifts 
which God has given him to enable him to discharge a high 
and happy responsibility. But woe be to him who misinter- 
prets nature and thinks he has those gifts which he has not. 
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It has been said that “nobody will be a teacher who can be 


anything else.” That must have been the thought of one 
whom nature had never blessed with these gifts and who 
had not the power to cultivate and develop the minds of 
others, a work unsurpassed in dignity and happines by but 


one other. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL TEACHING. 

(We regret that we have not room for the whole of the valuabl: 
article from which the following extract is made, but our limited space 
will not permit its insertion entire. Ed.) 

Few words need be expended upon the effort to show 
that, throughout the country, the business of public schoo! 
teaching is subject to such a depression as prevents it from 
taking rank among the learned professions. It is every where 
evident that the massts regard it with little or no respect, 
the educated classes who are seeking a life-employment, turn 
from it with greater or less distaste; and even teachers them- 
selves evince little or none of that reverence or love which 
usually characterizes the pursuit of a profession. It is hardly 
less apparent also, that the earnest efforts of those who seek, 
by improved culture, by associated activity, and by perfected 
organization, to give the business the professional standing 
it seems to claim, have, hitherto, resulted in no signal suc- 
cess which warrants the belief that the “time of its redemp- 
tion is nigh.” 

The intrinsic elevation of the business of teaching may 
be sought through different channels; through the use of 
means both extraneous and internal. Among the former 
may be placed, first, a wiser and juster action on the part of 
the public, an improvement not at all hopeful in its prospects, 
but yet worthy the diligent endeavor of the friends of the 
school teacher. The people should take a deeper interest in 
all that pertains to their school system. It must come to be 
their especial ambition to have the best school-houses and 
the best teachers. ‘The old “penny-wise and pound-foolish” 
system of boarding the teacher around, should be discarded. 
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The visitation of the schools by the patrons should be made 
a business. School officers of all kinds should be chosen 
with sole reference to qualification. The intrusion of politics 
or mere political men into school affairs, should be utterly 
denounced by the community. Just so far as any of these 
ends are secured, will the business of teaching advance in 
dignity and importance. 

The State also needs to reform its action in some respects. 
We confess, we have very little expectation that it will, for 
if there is a direction in which legislation is seen to be bull- 
headed, it is in fashioning its school systems. But the chan- 
ges demanded are important, and no pains should be spared 
in the endeavor to bring the State fully into them. Of 
these, first, the State should change its policy as to relative 
appropriation for the respective objects; the support of 
schools, and the training of teachers. Let it rather do less 
for the former, than not do more for the latter. We take the 
broad ground, that if the State will provide the proper teach- 
ers, they will make the schools what they should be; and if, 
through the efforts of able teachers, the schools are made 
what they should be, the people will support them, and, if 
need be, without state bounty. The Jaw isa plain one; 
good workmen will produce a good article, and a good arti- 
cle will command a good price. 

To illustrate what we mean, we will take a specific case 
and apply our main principle. ‘Take for example the State 
of New York. She employs in the course of a year in her 
public schools 15,807 different teachers. Of these, at the 
least calculation, 12,000 are permanently needed. For the 
direct professional training of these 12,000 teachers, she has 
provided one normal school at an annual expense of 12,000 
dollars, and one training school (that rather the product of 
private enterprise) at an annual expense to the State of 3,000 
dollars; an aggregate of two institutiong and an annual ap- 
propriation of 15,000 dollars. But for the training of these 
teachers, the State should never have thought of providing 
less than five first-class normal schools, and then, with no ex- 
pectation of doing her work worthily, short of ten, in the ulti- 
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mate. What she does for the support of teacher’s institutes 
is all well, but subserves temporary rather than permanent 
ends. What she does for the support of the so-called classes 
in the academies, hardly deserves mention, since the 16,346 
dollars she appropriates to them, is practically a mere sop 
for the academies. So far as thorough preparation of teach- 
ers is concerned, every one conversant with the facts knows 
that it is money misapplied, if not thrown away. 

But again, the State should relinquish what, but for that 
we would “press not a falling man too far,” we should be 
tempted to term its usurped authority to determine the right 
of membership among teachers. 

As in law, medicine, and divinity, so in teaching, should 
the man be dependent on no functionary alien to his class 
for his professional imprimatur. The teacher’s standing 
should be determined by his peers alone. ‘To subject him to 
examination by some mere civil functionary, who has, as is 
too often the case, no natural sympathy with him, and no 
necessary competence for the work, can never consist with 
the thorough elevation of the class in either capacity or self- 
respect. Throw that work upon the teachers, and they will 
soon come to be more embitious to attain higher qualifica- 
tions; they will guard the entrances to the calling with 
greater jealousy; they will be drawn togetber in closer and 
more profitable associations; and will feel more deeply their 
professional responsibility. Let the State, then, emancipate 


her teachers; let her secure to them their professional rights 
_ 


but doing far better themselves the work she has so unwisely 
taken out of their hands. 

Among these external means of elevating teachers and 
teaching may also be included that organization to which 
reference has already been made. While, as we have intima- 
ted, organization can not as we fear too many fancy, create a 
profession, it may, by securing interchange of ideas, unity of 
effort, a just esprit de corps, and a systematic watch over the 
qualifications and conduct of the membership, subserve the 
ends of improvement to a most important extent. Organize 
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then, by all means, as fast and as far as it can be done effectively. 
Fling about these teachers as fully as you can, those close 
but kindly bonds which will, for all the purposes of their 
noble calling, bring them together as one man. 

With reference to what we have called the internal means 
to be en ployed for the elevation of teachers as preparatory 
to their taking rank as a professional class, we need hardly 
vo into detail. The necessity of higher scholastic attainments 
and of larger professional skill, is universally conceded, and 
has been substaatially affirmed in what has gone before. In 
that direction we have only one thing we care to suggest, 
and that is. that teachers themselves should give more atten- 
tion to general culture. We believe that, even when they 
seek extensive attainments, they are too apt to restrict them- 
selves to that which is purely scholastic or technical. Hence, 
we believe that they are not only less happy in their methods 
of instruction, but they are less interesting and influential 
both in the school and the community, than they would be 
were they possessed of a larger fund of general information 
and greater personal accomplishment. ‘To gain these, they 
should make much more of thorough reading and of the 
study of literature; they should pay greater attention to 
personal matters and polite address, and should somewhat 
carefully caltivate an acquaintance with society and public 
affairs. These go further towards creating a professional 
standing and influence than mere bookish learning or peda- 
gogic preeminence. They make the teacher not less the 
teacher, but much more the man or woman. 

On one more point, and only one, we would speak and 
that carefully, since we are inclined to give it great impor- 
tance; we mean, the need of higher moral aims in teaching. 
To a certain extent, the public school teacher must work for 
pay, for like all workers, he must live, and, in one sense, 
money is life. Beyond and higher than this, he may and 
will labor to produce intellectual results. He will be natur- 
ally and properly ambitious to develop mind and to perfect 
order in his school. This is, in one sense, more than life, 
for successful achievement is happiness. 
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But there is that which is, as we believe, thoroughly ger- 
mane to his business, and both higher in nature and happier 
in results than either of the foregoing. It is possible for the 
teacher, while not neglectful of his pecuniary interests or his 
ordinary intellectual duties, to look upon his position as one 
of benevolent opportunity and moral importance. We see no 
reason why the humane feeling and spiritual aspirations of 
the true philanthropist or the christian minister, should not 
have place in the heart of the eatnest teacher. Looking at 
the opportunities he enjoys of doing good to both the body 
and the soul of his precious charge—opportunities more fre- 
quent, immediate, tender and hopeful than those common to 
even the pastoral office, we believe he would be no more than 
true to his own moral obligations and to the just claims of 
his calling, were he to devote himself to teaching, as pre- 
eminently as the minister to preaching, for the sake of doing 
good. And we are not sure that a terrible responsibility 
does not rest upon that man or woman, who goes to work 
upon that tender, that impressible, that priceless, that imper- 
ishable thing, the mind of the little child, with no feeling 
sense of the profound mystery of its being; of the perilous 
nature of its environing influences, and the painful uncer- 
tainty of its final fortunes; and who, consequently, goes to 
work upon it with no tender and solemn determination to 
compass its moral renovation as well as its intellectual de- 
velopment.—Barnard’s Journal of Education. 


THE CONNECTICUT STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
PRELIMINARY HISTORY. 

Tue first Association of Teachers in Connecticut and, so 
far as the records show, in the United States, was organized 
at Middletown, under the name of “The School Association 
of Middlesex County.” This Seciety was in existence as 
varly as May 1799, and owed its origen chiefly to the efforts 
of its first president, the Rev. William Woodbridge, who 
was then instructor of a female school in Middletown and 
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had already introduced many of those plans of instruction 
that have since been deemed recent improvements. Its ob- 
jects were to promote a systematic course of school education 
to secure the inculcation of moral and religious principles in 
the schools, and to endeavor to elevate the character and 
qualifications of Teachers. There is evidence that it gave a 
great impulse to the cause of education in the county, and 
its recommendation was considered among the best testi- 
monials of a teacher’s fitness for his office. But the effort 
was premature, and in a few years the Association had be- 
come extinct, though from it may have sprung the present 
“Friendly Association of Upper Middletown,” which held 
its first meeting in February, 1810, and numbered William 
CU. Redfield among its early members. The discussions in 
and out of the Legislature, which grew out of the sale of 
the “ Western Reserve” lands and the appropriation of the 
avails to the support of common schools, gave a general im- 
pulse to the educational interests of the State. 

Nothing more was done in the way of associated effort 
until the Lyeeum movement was started by Josiah Holbrook 
in 1826, which had for one of its objects the association of 
teachers for mutual improvement, and one of the earliest 
societies of this kind organized was that of Windham coun- 
ty, by Mr. Holbrook himself, assisted by Rev. 8. J. May. 
Some twenty of these institutions existed as late as 1838, 
and they are, indeed, still represented by the Young Men’s 
Institutes and similar organizations in some of the cities, 
but the teachers have rarely taken a prominent part in their 
proceedings. 

Early in 1827, a “Society for the Improvement of Com- 
mon Schools,” perhaps the first of the kind in this country, 
was formed in Hartford, of which Hon. Roger M. Sherman, 
of Fairfield county, was president. The records of only a 
single meeting are preserved. In 1830, a more active 
interest was awakened among teachers themselves. County 
associations of teachers were formed, at Bridge port in Octo- 
ber, and at Norwich and Windham in November of that 
year, and on the 10th of the latter month a General Conven- 
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tion of teachers and friends of education was held at Hart- 
ford, of which Noah Webster, LL. D., was president. It 
was numerously attended from all parts of the State and 
included a large body of teachers. Addresses were made 
by Pres. Humphreys, of Amherst College, on “ The Educa- 
tional Wants of the State ;” by Rev. G. F. Davis, of Hartford, 
on “ The Qualifications of Teachers;” by Dr. Webster, on 
“ TheEnglish Language ;” by Dr. W. A. Alcott, on “ The Lo- 
cation, Structure, and Ventilation of School-houses;” by Rev. 
W. C. Woodbridge, on“ Vocal Music in School,” and by Mr. 
Evans. Animated discussions followed. Many of these 
lectures were afterwards repeated in other parts of the coun- 
try, and were published and widely distributed. Information 
was obtained, through school officials and teachers, of the 
condition of schools in the State, which, together with the 
proceedings of the convention, was laid before the next Leg- 
islature, and in part published and circulated. The Wind- 
ham County Convention of 1827 and 1832 published an 
“ Address to the parents and Guardians of Children, respect- 
ing Common Schools;”—as did that of Tolland County in 
1827. 

These associated movements were but parts and begin- 
nings of the long struggle, maintained by a few brave souls, 
to raise the common school system of Connecticut from the 
low level to which it had then sunk—a struggle in which 
the first substantial success was the passage of the Act of 
May, 1838, “for the better Supervision of Common Schools,” 
and the consequent appointment of a Board of Commission- 
ers of Common Schools. By appointment of this Board, 
conventions were held in the fall of 1838 in every county of 
the State, consisting of delegates from the school societies, 
teachers, clergymen, &c. ‘These meetings were addressed by 
Hon. Henry Barnard, Secretary of the Board, Rev. T. H. 
Gallaudet, and others. At each of these conventions a 
“County Association” was formed “for the Improvement of 
Common Schools,” which held at least one meeting annually 
down to 1842, 

On the 28th and 29th of August, 1839, a State Conven- 
tion was held at Hartford, called by the Secretary of the 
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Board, at which Hon. Seth P. Beers, Superintendent of 
Schools, was President, and Hon. T. 8. Williams.and Rev. 
Dr. Field, Vice-presidents. 

In the autumn of the same year, the first Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, so far as known, was held in Hartford, for the teachers 
of the county, under the invitation and preliminary arrange- 
ments of the Secretary of the Board, and at his expense. 

In 1846 a convention of teachers and friends of common 
school education in Hartford county was held in Hartford. 
The committee of arrangements in issuing their call state 
“the object of the convention to be the improvement of dis- 
trict schools. Gentlemen skilled in the art of teaching will 
be present, to give instruction in the various branches of 
study, to discuss the diflerent methods of teaching and gov- 
erning, and to lecture upon those subjects which have a prac- 
tical bearing upon all the interests of the school. ‘Teachers 
from the several towns will participate in the discussions, 
and give the results of their own experience in the school- 
room. ‘They invite all, of both sexes, who are now teach- 
ing, or expect to teach during the coming winter, to be pre- 
sent. Many, we are assured, will come; we desire aut to 
come—to come at the commencement and remain till the 
close of the convention.” Rev. Merrill Richardson, of Ply- 
mouth, was employed to visit different sections of the county 
and by lectures and private conversations to awaken a deeper 
interest in the subject of common school education." 

The success of this Convention was almost unprecedented 
and surpassed the most sanguine expectations of its origin- 
ators. ‘I'wo hundred and fifty-three teachers were present. 
besides the many citizens and strangers that atteaded the 
meetings. The Convention was organized at the time ap- 
pointed, Nov. 16, 1846, and continued its sessions from Mon- 
day until Saturday. 


*it is due to the truth of history to state that the suggestions to Mr. Bunce for 
the premium or prize for the best essay, of holding a Teacher’s Institute, or Con- 
vention, and of employing an agent to visit different parts of the State, were made 
by the late Secretary of the Board, at the time Commissioner of Public Schools 


in Rhode Island. 
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This Convention was soon followed by similar meetings 
in other parts of the State—at Winsted in November, 
December, February, and April, an association being there 
organized styled the “Winchester and Vicinity Institute of 
Instruction”—at Tolland, January 4th—at Ellington, Jan- 
uary 19th—at Litchfield in February and April, &c. 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, Hon. Seth P. 
Beers, in his report to the Legislature in May, 1847, recom- 
mended an appropriation for the encouragement of similar 
meetings in all the different parts of the State. One thou- 
sand dollars was accordingly appropriated for the purpose, to 
be expended under his direction, and two “schools of teach- 
ers” were held in each county in the months of September 
and October of that year. 

ORGANIZATION OF THK ASSOCIATION. 

The subject of the formation of a State Association had 
been brought forward at nearly all the Institutes that had 
been held in 1847, but no definite action had been taken, 
In March, 1848, a convention was called by the Board of 
Visitors of the Town of Meriden, with this object in view. 
It met in Meriden, April 4th-7th, 1*48, and was attended by 
teachers from five counties of the State. It was called to 
order by D. N. Camp, Clerk of the Board, who was also 
appointed to act as secretary of the meeting. ‘The subject 
of a Teacher’s Seminary was discussed and a committee 
was appointed to petition the Legistature for its establish- 
ment. The expediency of forming a State Association of 
Teachers was then presented by Mr. Storrs Hall, of Norwalk; 
a plan was reported, a constitution was prepared and adopt- 
ed, and the Association was finally organized on the 7th of 
April by the election of the following officers:—Rev. M. 
Richardson, President. J. D. Giddings, Hartford; 8. A. 
Thomas, New Haven; A. Pettis, Norwich; Storrs Hall, 
Norwalk; Miles Grant, Winsted; N. Robbins, Woodstock : 
S. Chase, Middletown; N. P. Barrows, Mansfield, Vice- 
Presidents. D. N. Camp, West Meriden, Recording Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; and R. B. Bull, Essex, Corresponding 
Secretary. Resolutions were passed recommending the for- 
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mation of County Associations, and adopting the “School 
Manual” as the organ of the Association. 

The Fairfield County Association had been previously 
organized in Dec., 1846, and many Town associations, prob- 
ably more than a hundred, had been revived or newly formed 
during the winter of 1847-8.—Barnard’s Journal of Educa- 
tion. 


IMPORTANCE OF RIGHT METHODS 

In every great and good work there is need of a wel 
formed plan. In no work is this more important than in that 
which has for its object the complete education of the human 
soul. Whether considered in reference to a single individ- 
ual, or to the wants of a community or the state, right edu- 
cation requires that there shall be a well defined plan in the 
mind of the educator. ‘The discussion of educational topics 
is sometimes directed to systems, and the inquiry is what 
system of organization will best secure the privileg es needed ; 
at another time, the discussion relates to methods of instruc- 
tion and the question is how, or by what helps, is the mind 
properly disciplined and developed. For the last few years, 
method has been discussed at teacher's associations and con- 
ventions, and by the press, till it may be hoped that some 
definite results will be reached. 

The influence of these discussions, the illustration of 
methods at ‘Teachers’ Institutes, and the more thorough and 
extended professional instruction of Normal Schools have 
already modified to a considerable extent the work of the 
teacher and the school, and added to the results of school 
instruction and training. ‘The principles upon which edu- 
cation is based and which must be recognized in all success- 
ful teaching, have been more clearly stated, and the work of 
the teacher has, in many places, been taken up out of the 
low routine method of merely “hearing lessons” or examin- 
ing by questions and answers from a text-book, to a more 
intelligent effort to develop the human soul by a proper exer- 
cise and training of its faculties. 
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In this connection it may be remarked that the discussion 
of “Object Teaching,” has acomplished far more than sim- 
ply determining to what extent this method should be intro- 
duced or in what way a child may best be taught to read or 
spell, or the elements of form, number, &c. It has led to 
the investigation of the whole plan of primary instruction, 
and has modified the methods of teaching in hundreds of 
schools where this particular, method has never been prac- 
ticed. 

The discussion of miethods will result in good if teachers 
and school officers become acquainted with the facts elicited 
and with the principles which sound philosophy bas estab- 
lished. 

There are methods of teaching which have been tested 
and adopted in some schools with most satisfactory results, 
that would be rejected in other places as innovations simply 
because teachers and committees are unacquainted with 
them. We were present not long ago at the examination of 
a European teacher of considerable experience, and among 
the questions proposed to him, was this, “what time would 
be required to teach an intelligent child who could not read 
and who did not know even his letters, to read so as to be- 
gin to call werds and read easy sentences?” The answer 
was, “from one to three days.” “Could you teach a child 
in that time?” “I have done it repeatedly and should con- 
sider the child wanting in intelligence, or my method faulty, 
if I could not do it again.” There have been repeated in- 
stances in the schools of the freedmen, of persons who have 
learned to read in a week, so that from total ignorance they 
were in that time able to read in the testament with consid- 
erable facility. 

Any one who has observed carefully the methods of ele. 
mentary instruction in New York, Boston, or any other place 
where there has been any settled plan of improvement will 
have noticed that there has been quite a change within ten 
or fifteen years in the means employed to educate the pupils 
in the primary department. As a consequence, those now 
graduating from the lower rooms are more thoroughly pre- 
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pared to enter the higher,—can be promoted with additional 
qualifications younger than formerly and in less time receive 
a much better education than fifteen years ago. In the bet- 
ter schools of Connecticut, there has been a gain of from 
two to four years in the time required to secure a given 
amount of mental culture and knowledge. 

It is not supposed that all children or all schools can be 
treated just alike, but there are principles of training and 
culture always applicable, and methods which, if properly 
understood by teachers, would relieve from the tediousness 
and routine so often noticed in elementary schools. 

Every opportunity should be embraced by the teacher to 
become more thoroughly acquainted with the philosophy of 
education. He should study mental philosophy from tex'- 
books or by careful observation, should know what are the 
best means of developing the different faculties of the mind 
—how the attention is to be cultivated, the memory made 
more retentive, and a calm and correct judgment secured. 
He should watch carefully the moral education of his pupils 
and know what means are best adapted to promote truth- 
fulness, justice and kindness in his school. 

The education of the human soul is a great and responsi- 
ble work. Every step of the process should be most rigidly 
referred to the philosophy of the human mind and the nat- 
ural order of development of the human faculties and be 
tested there. There should be no doubtful lessons, no hap- 
hazard work. The architect may make a mistake in his 
structure, and afterwards correct it, for the building may be 
torn down, and commenced again from the foundation; the 
orator may reconstruct his argument, and the poet may cor- 
rect or wholly change his lines and the world be all the bet- 
ter: buta mistake in education can never be corrected. The 
human mind passes but once through any of the stages of 
its development, and he who would rear up a noble character 
must wisely choose his plans, and have all his methods in_ 


harmony with God’s plan in the work. 
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PHONIC READING. 
FIRST STEP. 


In the first step, the children are taught, 

1st.—To distinguish and imitate the sounds and forms of 
the small letters. 

2d.—To spell by sound, and read at sight all the words and 
sentences which can be formed from these sounds. 

3d.—To classify all sounds which they have learned, as 
those having a tone, and no tone. 

4th.—To recognize the forms of the capital letters ; still 
giving the same sounds as used in the small letters. 

5th.—Names of the letters. 

Phonic reading is divided into three steps, which comprise 
the first three years of the child’s school life. 

In the first step, to each character is attached but one sound. 
The short sounds of the vowels, as heard in mat, met, pin, hat, 
hut, the’ hard sound of ¢ and g, the sound of x as heard in 
wax, are used in every case; ands has the sound of c¢ soft. 
The letters k and g& are omitted. 

A set of Phonic reading cards, both large and small, a set 
of letter forms, and a little reading book, have been prepared 
by E. A. Sheldon, of Oswego, N. Y., with special reference 
to accompanying these lessons, which will be found of great 
assistance. 

The blackboard should also be extensively used. The 
teacher who can print readily, will be likely to interest her 
class more thoroughly than by confining herself closely to the 
cards. 

1st.—The teacher makes the short sound of a, and requires 
the children to imitate her; this is done until they can do it 
with some degree of accuracy. The teacher holds up a small 
card with the letter a on it, desiring one child to select one 
like it from the table, another to find one like it on the large 
card, class always deciding on the correctness of the selection. 
Teacher lets other members of the class do the same. She 
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then makes several letters on the board, children deciding 
when she makes this letter; different members of the class 
are called upon to find as many like this on the table, and on 
the large cards as possible, always repeating the sound as they 
select them. 

The teacher then takes the letter ¢, and treats it in the same 
manner. She then prints upon the board the leters a and ¢, 
at a little distance from each other, the children at the same 
time giving the sounds; she next prints them below, a little 
nearer, and thus continues, the children repeatedly giving the 
sounds, and pronouncing them in more rapid succession, until 
they obtain the syllable at, which they pronounce until quite 
familiar with it. This will be sufficient for several lessons. 

At this point let the children learn to reeognize, at sight, 
the words the, is, his, this, to be used in forming short, easy 
sentences. Next, let the character mand c hard be taken, 
and treated in the same manner as aand?¢. Then place upon 
the board the syllable at, which let the children analyze, and 
pronounce. At a little distance from it, at the left, place the 
letter m, class giving the sound, and pronouncing the syllable 
at. Below, and a little nearer each other, place the same let- 
ter and syllable, class pronouncing them more rapidly, and 
thus proceed until the word mat is obtained. The teacher 
may then have a little conversation about a mat, as: Who 
eversaw a mat? Whatused for? What made of? Where 
placed ? 

Let the letter c¢ be treated in the same way, until the word 
cat is obtained from the children, and then proceed with all 
the succeeding lessons. 

The children will require very thorough drilling on the 
sounds, in order that they may be given correctly. 

The letters may be taken in the following order: a, ¢, m, 
c,b, r,h, v, f, 8, dl, p, 52,7, W, e, 1, 0,2, y; and the com- 
binations on, oy, sh, ch, ng, rch, and th, may be added. 

3d—To develop tones, and no tones.—Let the teacher call 
on the children to sound several letters, as, a, e,k, m, p, t, q, 
v. 0.; then take two sounds separately, as, a and ¢, and cause 
the class to sound them in succession several times. Ask 
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what difference they cbserve in these sounds. The children 
will say, ‘* one sounds loud,” or, “ has a loud sound ;”’ “ the 
other sounds soft,” or, “ has no sound.” Obtain from them, 
questioning, that a has a sound ; that ¢ has no sound. Tell 
them that those letters which have a sound, are said to have 
a tone, and those which have no sound, are said to have no 
tone. Teacher may then ask class to give letters which have 
a tone, and those which have no tone, placing them upon the 
board in separate columns. 

A good exercise for the class at this point, is, to give words 
beginning with a letter which has no tone; then words with a 
letter which has a tone. 

The terms tonic, subtonic, and atonic, should not be given 
until the commencement of the third step —Mich. Teacher. 


SCHOOL-ROOM HYMN. 





WE ARE YOUNG.—TUNE: “LIGHTLY ROW.” 





We are young, we are young, 
But our time is hastening on ; 

Day by day, day by day, 
Vanishing away. 

Swiftly fly the whirling years, 
Like the planets in their spheres, 
Hastening on, hastening on, 

Till our life is gone. 


Here we come, here we come, 
Daily from each cheerful home, 

And may we, and may we, 
Docile pupils be. 

May there be no idlers here, 

But may each one’s conduct cheer 
Parents true, parents true, 

And our teacher too. 


We will try, we will try, ‘ 
To make time pass happily ; 

And the drone, and the drone, 
Shall be here unknown. 


II. 6 
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If we throw our time away, 
Now, in youth’s bright, golden day, 
We shall mourn, we shall mourn 

Days that ne’er return. 


Then may we, then may we, 

Like the busy honey-bee, 
Work so well, work so well, 

That our hearts will tell 
That we’ve made our teacher glad 
By the lessons that we’ve had; 

This we'll do, this we'll do, 

Till our school is through. 
—Independ: nt. 





INADEQUATE PAY OF TEACHERS. 

Tue salaries of school teachers have not risen in the last 
few years in proportion to those of ministers or to the char- 
ges of other professional men. And it is well known that a 
good penman, book-keeper, sprightly clerk or salesman can 
command better wages usually than an accomplished 
teacher. ‘I'hat there are so many poor teachers is largely due 
to the fact that first class talent can do better than “keep school;” 
and we are likely to lose the good teachers we have if their 
pay is not increased. The old salaries will not begin to 
cover the increased cost of liviyg. 

It is not necessary to say anything of the importance of 
the teacher’s position. Indeed it can not be over estimated ; 
as the training of children is of vastly more moment than 
the education of adults, since the first lessons color and bend 
all the life afterwards, the office of the teacher can not be 
placed below that of the minister; but if we measure the 
worth of services by what we pay for them, our consideration 
of the teacher would seem to be very small. The teachers’ 
labors are as exhausting as those of the clergymen. 

There is not only an unjustifiable disparity between the 
pay of teachers and other intellectual workers, but the gross- 
est injustice in the discrimination among teachers; gentlemen 
are paid twice and three times as much as ladies for exactly 
the same service; and this, too, when the cost of living for 
ladies is fully equal to that for the other sex. They must 
pay as much for board, and more for dress in order to keep 
in the same level of society. A single man can live as 
cheaply as a single woman; and if he could not, labor ought 
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to be paid according to its value and not according to the 
sex of the person who performs it. 

This subject of the pay of teachers has been very much 
discussed in Massachusetts recently, and the agitation has 
resulted in raising their salaries; in many towns it has been 
advanced fifty per cent. Boston, enlightened, generous Bos- 
ton has done it, and in so doing the committee say: 

“ We need hardly point out, that at the present rate of 
living this is an act not of generosity so much as of simple 
justice to the members of one of the most laborious of pro- 
fessions, and that any narrow, penny-wise policy on the subject 
now, when so many new avenues are tempting men and 
women away in new directions, will surely result in a perma- 
nent lowering of the standard of educational ability. No 
greater misfortune we think could happen to the community 
than this. So far from being diminished, the scale of teach- 
ers’ salaries should be increased, not only relatively to the 
increased cost of living, but in still greater proportion, for, 
we believe that the services of public school teachers have 
never yet been adequately remunerated.” 

We shall lose some of the best teachers in Hartford, and 
we ought to, if we do not increase their salaries. ‘They can 
not live on their present pay, and will be obliged to seek 
more remunerative employment. The interests of the city 
demand immediate attention to this subject—Hartford 
Evening Press. 

We are glad to see a leading daily paper take up the mat- 
ter of teachers’ salaries, and discuss it so fairly. The inter- 
ests of common schools, as well as justice to teachers, require 
that the salaries should be increased. Within the last few 
years, Connecticut has lost a number of successful teachers 
who have left her public schools, to teach in other states, or 
to engage in other employments, because the salaries paid 
were so sinall. But as the writer of the above article remarks, 
it is woman who suffers the greatest wrong in this respect. 
We know of intelligent and successful teachers of this class 
who are now teaching in wealthy districts for a salary which 
will not pay the expenses of board and clothing, though the 
most rigid economy is practiced. 

The following schedule of salaries has been fixed in Bos- 
ton. In the Latin, High and Normal schools, Masters, $3,500 
a year; sub-masters, $2,500; Ushers, $2,000 : in the Gram- 
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mar schools, Masters, $2,500; Sub-Masters, $2,000; Ushers, 
$1,500; Head Assistants, $800; Assistants, $600; Primary 
teachers, $600. . 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 

New York. During the year 1865, Teachers’ Institutes were 
held in fifty-four counties of this state, some of the counties holding 
two sessions during the year. “The average attendance has been 
good and it is believed that the Institutes have been more thoroughly 
organized and more efficiently instructed than in former years.” 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction proposes to systematize 
the work more thoroughly during the coming year, and to employ a 
corps of qualified instructors. 

The Oswego Normal and Training School is to occupy its new 
building this month. This building is located in the pleasantest part 
of the city, where it overlooks the lake and surrounding country. It 
is an imposing structure; its entire front being 183 feet in length, 
and it extends back 180 feet. It is amply provided with assembly 
rooms and recitation rooms for the normal, model, and practicing 
schools. This school under the charge of its efficient superintendent, 
E. A. Sheldon, Esq., will exert and important influence on the meth- 
ods of instruction in our whole country. 

The Normal School at Albany is in successful operation under the 
charge of Prof. Arey as Principal, who is assisted by an able corps 
of instructors. The New York Teacher edited by James Cruikshanks 
LL. D., is one of our best educational Magazines, and its influence is 
felt for good in supporting wise educational measures, and contributing 
to the advancement of teachers. 

Micniean. The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Michigan State 
Teachers’ Association was held at Battle Creek, Dec. 26—28th. The 
meeting was well attended by teachers from different parts of the 
state. A paper was read by Miss Hoppin on “ The causes of Failure 
in Teaching,” and lectures were given by Richard Edwards, President 
of the Normal University of Illiinois, on “The Sources of Personal 
Influence;” by Hon. J. M. Gregory, late state superintendent, on 
“The Life and Character of Dr. Francis Wayland;” by A. Griffith 
of Ili., and Prof. Mark Bailey of Yale College, on “Elocution.” The 
Michigan Teacher and the Self Reporting System came up for dis- 
cussion, and liberal promises were made for the support of the 
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Teacher. We extract the following paragraph in relation to the 
meeting from the Teacher. 

“Tt is very pleasant to think and to speak of the late meeting of 
our State. The feeling was unanimous among those present that it 
was a decided success. The spirit manifested was excellent. Never 
have we seen teachers so enthusiastic, so earnest, so devoted to their 
work. All seemed to feel that they had been richly repaid for all 
their time and trouble in attending fhe meeting; and there was abun- 
dant confirmation of the utility and necessity of such gatherings. Of 
course, the fossils were not there. Their conservatism is incompati- 
ble with such new fangled notions as Teachers’ Conventions.” 

The Michigan State University has 1,195 students. We believe 
this is the largest university in the country. It is exerting an impor- 
tant influence over the whole educational work of the state. 

The Michigan Teacher is a new educational monthly published ag 
the organ of the State Association and conducted by Wm. H. Payne; 
Resident Editor, and C. L. White, Associate. It is ably conducted 
and is designed to be an important auxiliary to the other educational 
instrumentalities in this state. 

Minnesota. This state, admitted into the Union in 1858, is al- 
ready taking high rank in the work of education. Embracing a 
territory more than ten times as large as Massachusetts, and out of 
which twenty states might be formed each nearly as large as Connec- 
ticut, it has set apart one eighteenth of its entire domain or nearly 
three million acres to the work of educating the people. The school 
fund already amounts to over $1,0C0,000, and it is estimated that it 
will ultimately reach $12,600,000. The Normal School at Winona 
is in successful operation with an attendance of 58, and 85 in the 
model school. Provision has been made for three Normal schools in 
this state. 

InprANA. The schools of this state suffered from the influence 
of the late civil war. While there was an increase of children of 
school age of over 16,000 from 1860 to 1863, there was a decrease 
in attendance in public schools of more than 20,000. There was 
also a decrease in the number of schools and in the wages of teachers. 
But the state is not only redeeming herself in these particulars but is 
also furnishing additional evidence of progress. The School Fund 
has been largely increased the past year; ample provision has been 
made for holding Teachers’ Institutes in different parts of the state, 
and a law has been passed establishing a Normal School, and $10,000 


per annum appropriated for its support. 
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The State Teachers’ Association had a full and profitable meeting 
at Terre Haute, during the Christmas Holidays. Hon..George W. 
Hoss, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was appointed President 
for the coming year. He is also editor of the Indiana School Journal 
which is published as the organ of the State Association. We believe 
its Editor will make it a live Journal, and we hope that it will be well 
sustained by the teachers of the “ Hoosier” state. 

Wisconsin. There are 835,582 children over four years and 
under twenty, enumerated in this state, 65 per cent of whom attended 
‘ 


the public schools the past year. o2 different teachers were em- 


ployed, the average salaries of male teachers, per moath, $36.40; fe- 
male teachers, 22.24; an increase of more than 12 per cent. on the 
previous year, and of more than 50 per cent. since 1861. With an 
income from the school fund of $134,148 or but little more than that 
receiv d by Connecticut from her School Fund, this siate has raised 
by tax $908.152 or 6 mills on the dollar of the valuation of property 
in the state. 

The last legislature of this state provided liberally for the estab- 
lishment of Normal Schools. The whole amount of the fund present 


f dollars, more than half of 


and prospective is more than a million « 


which is already productive. ‘The income for the current year which 


can be appropriated to Normal Schools will be over $30,000. 


There are 9 colleges and universities in the state with buildings 
valued at $307.000 and aggregate endowments of $392,170. Total 
number of students 1,439, of whom 877 are in the preparatory depart- 
ments. The school law requires that a Teachers’ Institute should be 


held in each county every year; more than thirty counties had insti- 
tutes the last year. There is in this state a vigorous state association 
which includes among its members many teachers of ability and ex- 
peri nce. 

On10. The Hon. E. E. White, late Commissioner of Schools for 
Ohio has done good service in this state by his able advocacy of 
Normal Schools and Teachers’ Institutes, and by the interest which 
he has awakened in public education. We are sorry to see that a 
change is to be made in Commissioner, though the influence of the 
late Commissioner will be felt through the “Ohio Educational Month- 
ly,” which he edits, and by means of his labors at Teachers’ Institutes 
and otherwise. We hop soon to learn that this state has established 
a State Normal School, and the chain will then be complete from 
Massachusetts to Minnesota. 
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Kansas. This young state is establishing educational institutions 
as apart of her state policy. She has four colleges with sixteen 
professors and teachers, besides the State Agricultural College with 
four professors and 107 students. She is to have a State University 
to be located ai Lawrence. It has already $15,000 in money and 
46,000 acres of land towards its endowment. 

The State Normal School was opened on the 15th of February, 
1865, at Emporia, with eighteen students. The whole number re- 
ceived through the year was seventy-eight. Prof. L. B. Kellogg, the 
principal, is laboring vigorously to make this institution an honor and 
a blessing to the state. 

The whole number of children of school age reported from thirty 
three counties, in 823organized districts, was 37,934. The State Super- 
intendent, Hon. I. T. Goodnow, visited thirty-one counties last year 
and reports a “living increasing interest in schools.” 

The common schools, normal school, agricultural college and uni- 
versity are all richly endowed with lands, but these will produce no in- 
come till sold. For the present support of the common schools there 
is an annual assessment of one mill on the dollar upon all the taxable 
property of the state. 

The Kansas Educational Journal edited by H. D. McCarty is well 
conducted. 

Iowa. From an abstract compiled at the State Secretary’s office 
the census returns of the State of Iowa show the total population to 
be 749,904; increase in two years of 47,912. Iowa was never more 
prosperous than she is now. Her common schools are rapidly im- 
proving under the supervision of Hon. Oran Faville, State Super- 
intendent. She has county superintendents who examine teachers, 
visit schoo!s, and report annually to the State Superintendent. Teach- 
ers’ Institutes are held by authority of the State. The State University 
was never more prosperous; five Hundred students were in attend- 
ance the past term. The Normal Department is conducted expressly 
for the benefit of those preparing to teach. It is believed that a sep- 
arate Normal School will soon be established. This state has also an 
active State Teachers’ Association, and an able School Journal edited 
by the State Superintendent. 


We have received several reports, but too late to notice in this No. 
of the Journal. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL. 


Farr Haven. A short visit to the graded school on the west side 
of the bridge in this village satisfied us that the different departments 
were in good hands, and that the school was doing its work well. Mr. 
Avery, the principal is infusing a spirit of life and enthusiasm in his 
room, and the other teachers are co-operating in their several depart- 
ments. 


East Haven. We visited the school on the east side, south dis- 
trict, Miss M. Jennie Brown principal of the upper department, and 
Miss Dickerman of the lower. Here were two teachers working 
faithfully and with good success, but the rooms are unpleasant, badly 
seated, and forbidding in aspect. The site of the school house is 
pleasant, but there is great need of a better building. 

Norwicu. Mr. N. H. Whittemore has been appointed to the va- 
cancy in the Center District caused by the resignation of Mr. Allen. 
Mr. Whittemore has, for several years, been principal of the graded 
school in the Falls District, and brings to his new position the qualifi- 
cations which years of careful observation and successful experience 
give. As principal and superintendent of schools in the Center Dis- 
trict, he will find a good field in which to labor, and will, we believe, 
sustain the high reputation which these schools have enjoyed under 
the very successful administration of Mr. Allen. 

Satispury. The school district at Salisbury Center have voted to 
dispose of their present school-house and erect a new and more com- 
modious building of two stories that will accommodate 150 pupils and 
have in future a graded school. Mr. Charles T. Jewett of the State 
Normal School is the present principal of this school. 


Charles Northend, Esq., late Editor of the Common School Jour- 
nal, has opened an insurance office in New Britain, and taken the 
agency of several excellent companies. We are glad to learn that his 
business is already so good. Persons desiring to get insurance on life 
or property will be courteously treated, and be able to make satisfac. 
tory arrangement by calling on Mr. Northend. 

Mr. Charles F. Holt, a graduate of the State Normal School, and 
subsequently principal of the school at East Berlin, and then at Port- 
land, went to Ohio in the autumn, was taken sick and died there. 
His remains were brought to New Britain and interred. Mr. Holt 
was a faithful teacher who will be long remembered by many pupils. 
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State Rerorm Scnoor. We are glad to learn that Dr. Hatch, 
the Superintendent of this school is not to leave as he once contem- 
plated. It would be very difficult for the trustees to find a man who 
would fill his place. The school is now full. 


TO OUR READERS, 

WE have received more letters of encouragement and assurance of 
co-operation than we have found time to answer. Will those of our 
friends who have not received written acknowledgments to their let- 
ters, please accept our thanks now. We are also truly grateful to 
those teachers and others who have interested themselves in extending 
the circulation of the Journal and adding to its list of subscribers. 
One has sent us twenty names with twenty dollars at once. 

We should be glad to have the Journal reach more of the teachers 
of the state. There are several towns in which no School Journal of 
any kind is taken except the copy sent to the Acting School Visitor. 
We would especially request subscribers and Acting Visitors to call 
the attention of teachers to the Journal and invite them to subscribe. 

The terms are One Dollar a year, strictly in advance. Or one dol- 
lar and twenty-five cents at the end of three months. Subscribers who 
have not remitted the price are requested to do so at once. 

The Journal and Atlantic Monthly for 1866, will be sent for $4.00 to 
all who subscribe before the first of April. 


NOTICE. 

The blank form for the returns required by law from District Com- 
mittees and Boards of School Visitors have been distributed by mail 
to all the towns of the State. School Officers who fail to receive them 
promptly are requested to notify the undersigned. 

DANIEL C. GILMAN, 
Secretary State Board of Education. 


New Haven, Feb. 23, 1866. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 

Montretn’s PuysicaL AND INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY; by James 
Montieth. A. Barnes & Co., New York. 

This is a quarto of 88 pages in two parts. Part I, embracing a little more 
than one half of the book, in which “ Geography is taught as a Science,” 
treats of Physical Geography in twenty sections under the general heads of 
“ The Earth the dwelling-place of Mankind, Creaticn of the Earth, Crust 
of the Earth, Form of the Earth, Mountains, Plateaus,” &c. This part is 
fully illustrated with cuts. 

Part II, or Local and Civil Geography has seventeen maps with questions 
on the same, and on “ Routes of Travel.” Review exercises ac ompany 
each map, and a General Review follows with an index. 

This book is well printed and illustrated, and it will prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the text-books on this subject. 

PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION DRAWN FROM NATURE AND REVELATION, 
AND APPLIED TO FEMALE EpvcaTION IN THE Uprer Crasses. By 
the author of “ Amy Herbert, &c.” 476 pp. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. 

The previous works of Miss Sewell have been read with interest in this 
country. This volume is an important addition to our educational literature 
and will be read with interest by christian parents and teachers. The 
general scope of the work may be gathered from the following paragraph 
taken from Chap. III. “ We have arrived at this conclusion; that the ob- 
ject of education is the carrying out of God’s Will for the individual; that 
the purpose of this Will is hidden from us in the Eternal counsels of God 
but the direction in which we are to work is pointed out to us by the pecul- 
iar endowments of character and of intellect with which every person is 
gitted.” The work treats principally of the systems and methods of moral 
and religious instruction and gives directions on some subjects not usu ally 
discussed in works on education. While some chapters refer more particu- 
larly to English Society and children in English families, the principles are 
applicable to a certain extent in this country. Mothers as well as teachers 
will find many valuable suggestions in this work. 
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SUCCESS THE POPULAR TEST OF MERIT. 
BOTAN Y 
© 

Pror. ALpHonso Woon’s Onsect Lessons 1n Botrany.—“ Leaves and Flow- 
ers,’ with a Flora. Prepared for Beginners in Academies and Public Schools. 
665 Illustrations ; 322 pp.; 12mo, cloth. Price $1.50. 

Pror. Woop’s New Crass-Book or Botany; Being Outlines of the Structure 
Physiology, and Classification of Plants. With a Flora of the United States 
and Canada. 745 Illustrations; 832 pp.; 8vo cloth. Price $3.50. 

These works are the most popular published in this country upon this topic. 
For the use of Schools, Academies and Colleges, they are confessedly unrivalled. 
While equally exhaustive and accurate with other treatises, their systematic ar- 
rangement and peculiar adaptation to the young, renders them pre-eminently suc- 
cessful. As text books no others are to be compared with them. 

The last annual report of the Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York sets forth that out of 142 Academies in the State pursuing the study 
of Botany, 86, or more than three-fifths of the whole number use Wood as the 
standard Text-book. A like proportion prevails elsewhere. The annual sale of 
the books is believed to exceed that of all comy ting works combined No recom- 
mendation in their favor can be more conclusive than this—especially when it is 
considered that the new Class Book was first issued in 1861, and the “ Object 
Lessons ” in 1863. 








JUST ISSUED, 
MONTIETH’S INTERMEDIATE & PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Or, No. 4, or Tae Nationat Geocrarnicat Series. In five volumes. By 

Montietu & McNALty. 

This beautiful volume fills the only gap in the gradation of this most successful 
series. 

The subject is treated as a Science, yet free from detail and all the technical terms 
which would perlex the young lecturer. The illustrations, which are numerous 
and beautiful, are adapted to the text. 

ON THE PLAN OF OBJECT TEACHING, 

It combines the Perceptive, the Analytic, and the Synthetic. The earth is first 

presented as the abode of man, affording all the materials, conditions, productions 





&e., nect ry to his existence and enjoyment; then these parts are considered 
separately, and in regard to their mutual dependence and influence; after which 
is given a description of the earth’s formation from chaos, of its gradual develop- 


ment, and of its wonderful completion. The process is likened to an egg, whose 
fluidjsubstances, in accordance with certain laws, becomes a beautiful living bird. 
EFFECTS ARE TRACED TO THEIR CAUSES. 

Principles are considered, Inferences are drawn and suggested, yet such familiar 

language and impressive illustrations are employed, that what has been heretofore 
so dry and obscure to pupils is here made clear and interesting even to the young- 
est. Mountain ranges, oceanic currents, rivers, &c., are viewed in connection with 
their origin, and are shown to be so placed and so organized as to furnish indis- 
pensable aid to the earth’s inhabitants. 
- The text of that part devoted to Physical Geography is in narrative form, divi- 
ded into paragraphs, which are so constructed that the commencement of each 
appears in prominent type, to suggest the questions. This part may be used, 
therefore, both as a Text Book and as a Reader. 

The Local Geography contains Maps and Map Exercises, peculiarly adapted 
to each other and to class recitations. 





For terms for first introduction into Schools, and for a full descriptive catalogue 
of all their issues, address 


A.S, BARNES & CO0., Educational Publishers, 
Feb., 1866. 51, 58 & 55 John Street, New York. 








GREEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the Janguage are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I, THE INTRODUCTION. 
Il, THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
Ill, THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

Form David N. Camp, State Superintende: nt of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 

Greene's English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, + more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I knowtof no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Ana! ysis, and I have found no 
better grammar schclars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Professor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 





From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. 


With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union Sc hool, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year’s trial in the recitation-room—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, rec ommend them to teach- 
ers and schoo] officers as the gramunars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN'S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 

WARREN’S PHYSICAL AND OU TLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 
These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 

They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 

territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 

ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 





same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the United States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 
For introductory terms or further information address 
J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, Pariiapecrur, 
April, 1865. or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Hartrorp 
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SARGEN'T’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 


SERIES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER. 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Illustrated.) Pages, 72 
“ “ First Reader “ “ “ “ 120 
“ “ Second “ “ “ “ “6 916 
“ « Third “ s ss a “ 216 
“ ° Fourth “ “ “ 6“ 336 
as “ Fifth * “ os “ 628 
“ Pronouncing Spelling Book, “ 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
pty of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a large demand 
or new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entirely new 
and approved Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has suggested are included. 

G@ We defy contradiction in saying that the Series is the Best, the Hand- 
somest, the most Carefully Prepared, and, we may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and ackaowledged taste, added to his admitted success in ONE 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

&@ The most striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selecticn; his works appearing to have been 


Tae MaGaziyxe from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 
their pieces. 





THE NEW FIFTH READER, 


just issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
tsruction of any practical value; and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 
elocutionary pieces inthe language. It is eminently a book ror TUE TIMES 
AND UP WITH THE TIMES. 


SARGENT'S NEW PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


has among its features a NEw AND Improvep System or Nortarion, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF REPRESENTATIVE Worps, and is exciting the 
greatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 
system of indiecating pronunciation. 


Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
March—1865.—1v. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 

















VALUABLE EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


Published by J. 8B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Philadelphia. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


MeEtHoDs or I[NsTruCTION: Or, that part of the Philosophy of Education which 
treats of the Nature of the several branches of Knowledge, and the methods of teach- 
ing them according to that Nature. By James Pyle Wickersham, A. M., Principal 
Pennsylvania State Normal School at Millersville.” 12mo. $1.75. 

Ritrer’s COMPARATIVE GEeoGRAPHY. Lectures on Comparative Geogrs 
Carl Ritter, late Professor of Geography in the University of Berlin. Trans! 
the use of Seminaries and Colleges by Rev. Wm. L. Gage. 1 vol. 12mo. $1.50. 











by 





State Normal School, Millersville, Pa., April 27th, 1865. 
I have read Ritter’s “ Comparative Geography,” as translated by \ 
with very great satisfaction. It is a comprehensive, cor } 
the great principles of Geographical Science. Geogra; 
nary treatises, is notat all a science, but mer 


illiam L. Gage, 
*t, and clear statement of 


y, 48 presented in our ordi- 
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7 @ collection of facts and I n 





in this book, however, all details find their | roper place ina philosophical system. No 
be 


graphy should be without tl 

ScHooL, Economy: A Treatise on the I 
Government, and Authorities of Schools. By 
cipal of the Penn. State Normal School at Mill 


€ 


teacher of Ge 0k. J. P. WickERSHAM. 












ration, Organization, Employ 
es Pyle Wickersham, A. M., 
ville. 12mo. $1.60. 
From the Massachusetts Teacher. 
We heartily invite the readers of the Teacher to examine this excellent vi 
lieving that it will tend to hasten the time when teaching will be recognized as a pro- 
fession, and the teacher be so fitted for his work as to command the respect 


wise and good. 














MENTAL Geometry: Or, Generalizations of Geometrical Demonstrati 
Solids, and Spherics. Designed as a Manual for Teachers and for Students of High 
Schools, Normal Schools, and Colleges, and intended to subserve the same purpose in 
Geometrical Science as a Mental Arithmetic in Arithmetical Science. By Henry H. 
Holloway. 12mo. $1.50. p , 





From E. Otis Kendall, Prof. Mathematics, University of Pennsylvania. 
I am of the opinion that it will prove a very valuable addition to the success of 
} J 


teaching Geometry. It should be in the hands of all teachers, and as a book of ref- 
erence in those of all mathematical students. 
From Horatio N. Robinson, LL.D., Author of Course of Mathematics. 
The work is a master-piece. 





Lixcouin’s Borantes. I. Lincoln’s Botany for Beginners: an Introduction to Mrs 
Lincoln’s “ Lectures on Botany.” For the use of Public Schools, and the yo : 





pupils of higher Schools and Academies. By Mrs. Almira Lincoln Phelps, author o 
* Lincoln's Botany,”’ “ Phelps’ Chemistry, Philosophy,” etc. 12mo. 60c. 
II. Lineoln’s Lectures on Botany. Revised and enlarged. Familiar Lectures on 


1 upon 





nnzan and Natural Methods; with a Flora for practical Botanists, for C 
, and Private Students. By Mrs. Almira H. Lincoln, (now Mrs. Lincoln P! 
rit of the Patapsco Institute of Mary] I 
Botany, Chemistry, Natural Philosophy, etc., etc. dition, revised and enlarged, 
! ustrated by many additional Engravings. With a Supplement, containing a 
liar Introduction to the Natural Orders, and an Artificial Key for Analysis of the 


f 
I 
same. 12mo. $2.00. 


tany, explaining the Structure, Classification and Uses of Plants, illustrate 
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A Guipe To EXPERIMENTS IN PHiLosopny. Frick’s Paystcat Trecuntes: Or, 
Practical Instructions for making Experiments in Physics and the construction of 
i paratus with the most limited means. Dy Dr. I. Frick, Director of the 
High School at Freiburg, and Professor of Physics in the Lyceum. Translated by 
Prof. John D. Easter, D. D. 1vol. 8vo. Amply Illustrated.” $3.00. ; 









* We cordially commend this book to all teachers of Physics, and especially to those 
whose situation or cireumstahces cut them off trom access toa good collection of Phy- 
sical Instruments. * * * While the most expert demonstrator may gain some useful 
hints from Dr. Frick’s book, the less experienced teacher lent will find it an 
available vade mecum in the Physical Laboratery.”’—[Silliman’s Journal 












nd stu 


Crooks AND Scuem’s New Latry-EnGuisu Scuoot Lextcon. On the basis o 
the Latin German Lexicon of Dr. C. F.Ingersley. By G. R. Crooks, D. D., and A.J 
Schem, A. M. lvol. 8vo. $38.50. 

From Prof. H. B. Smith, Union Theological Se ° 

It seems to me to be admirably adapted to its object—erring neither on the score of 
redundancy nor deficiency. * * * The introduction of synonyms, of etymologies 
and of proper names, adds much to its value. Clearness, conciseness, an 1 remmarka- 
ble adaptation to use, are among the valuable qualities of your work. * * * I trust 
his volume may have the suceess it so richly deserves. 
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THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


NEW, CHEAP, AND EXCELLENT. 


+02 





Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more 
cordial indorsement from prominent and influential educators than the works 
of The Eclectic Series. Wherever used they are liked. Those who have 
thoroughly tested their merits in the class‘room unite in pronouncing them 
superior to all similar works. 


McGuffey’s New Eclectic Series. 





NEW PRIMARY CHARTS, 6 No'S......ccs00 65 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC 6ru READER................55 cents 
NEW ECLECTIC SPELLER..........cccccsessss 10 conte. NEW ECLEOTIO 6rn READER................ 65 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC Ist READER - cents, | NEW HIGH SCHOOL READER.... 7D cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC 2p READER...........0cs00 20 cents. NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER.............00+0 45 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC 3p READEB..........0+0-: 30 cents. NEW ECLECTIC SPEAKER..........cc0cecee00 85 cents 
NEW ECLECTI dro READER. .........cs00s¢ 35 cents. YOUNG LADIES’ READER...................... 75 cents 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 
RAY’'S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC............. 10 cents. | RAY’S HIGHER ARITHMETIC............... 65 cents. 
BAY’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMBETIC..20 cents, RAY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA........... 60 cents. 
BAY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC......... 40 cents. RAY'S HIGHER ALGEBRA..............-.00008 80 cents 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, with Ans......... 30 cents, | RAY'S PLANE & SOLID GEOMETRY ...... 60 cents 
BAY’'S TEST EXAMPLES, without Ang..... 25 cents. EVANS’ SCHOOL GEOMETRY.................. 40 cents. 


Grammar and Composition. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR............ 25 cents. PINNEO'S ENGLISH TEACHER..............35 cents. 
PINNEO'’S ANALYTICAL GBAMMAR..... 35 cents. | PINNEO'S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION......30 cents 
Miscellaneous. 

RINW'S BEOCU THON, cecenccoscccsnescansncccsnsssncedle GIs | THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER'S AID....50 cts 
DE WOLF’S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLER....... 20 cts. LILIENTHAL’'S OBJECT LESSONS............20 cts. 

SMART'S FREE GYMNASTICG................... 20 cts. THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr I 






WHITE'S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGBAPHY..20 cts. | THE YOUNG SINGER, Paar Il.... 





say Single specimen copies of any of the above-named books sent by 
mail, postage prepaid, to teachers and school-officers for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of the prices named. 

ses Liberal terms given on books ordered for first introduction, in 
exchange for others not in satisfactory use. Those desirous of introducing 
any books of the Eoizorio Series are respectfully invited to correspond 
with the publishers. 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


CincInNATI, Ono, 














WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume: all 
the important Fae and applications usually contained in two or more books- 


It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressive, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the eatural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
— the methods of business men. 

Much extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may be assigned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 
FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 
OF 
ry. “ry 

ARITHMETIC 

& r a e 
WITH 

ACCOMPANYING KEY. 

The Tasue consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
sewers, arranged in series of from ten to twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HitLarp’s PRIMER, oR First Reaper, ( Illustrated.) 

Hitiarp's Seconp Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

Hitiarp’s Turrp READER, (lllustrated.) 

Hritiarv’s Fourru Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

Hiivarp’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated.) 

Hittarp’s Firrn Reaper, and Hittarp’s Sixtn Reaper, with Prof. Bailey s 
Introduction. 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 

OFFICE OF THE CoMPTROLLERS OF PrBLIC agg | 





First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptreiler’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 





HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
em, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &c. 

(> School officers wishing to examine the Series will 3 


»ly to the Publishers 
BREWER & TILESTON, 


March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston 








CAMPS GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


CAMP’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 


Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Primary Schools anu 
Classes. 

This is a sensible book, and presents some important features in striking con 
trast with other Prinary Geographies. 

Its DerinitTions are illustrated on the true method of “object teaching,”— 
first showing and describing the object, then giving the name. 

The Map Grocrapny, of which there isa most judicious selection, is arranged 
so that it can be recited and illustrated from the Outline Maps. 

The Descriptive Parts are brief, but interesting, and the selection of mat- 
ter throughout is such as youn; pupils may easily comprehend and study with 
profit. 


CAMP’S INTERMEDIATE GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell's Outline Maps, and designed for Intermediate Schools 
and Classes. 

This book contains : 

ist. INTRODUCTORY LEsson. 

2d. GeoGrapuicaL Derriniti0ns, illustrated by picture and map repre- 
sentations of the principal bodies of land and water. 

3d. Maps, on the plan of the Outline Maps, each followed by a Key 
and Questions for map exercises. 

4th. Descriptive GEOGRAPHY, presenting in a concise form the more 
important geographical facts relating to each country and the principal cities, 
and in addition, such peculiar characteristics as are the most striking, and such 
as will be the most useful to pupils. 

5th. GeneRAL Questions, following the description of each grand division, 
designed as review questions for the Book and Outline Maps. 

6th. A PronouncinG Vocasutary of all the geographical names used in 


the book. 
CAMP’S HIGHER GEOGRAPHY, 
Prepared to accompany Mitchell’s Outline Maps, and designed for Grammar and High 
Schools, and the higher classes of District Schools. 
This is a new book, on the plan of the INTERMEDIATE GroGRaPHY, but 
more extensive. It contains a complete Key to the Outline Maps, a more full 
description of countries, and an outline of Physical Geography. 


CAMP’S MAPPING PLATES, 
Corresponding in size and scales with the maps in the Intermediate and Higher 


Geographies. Price forty cents for set of nine plates. 


MITCHELL’S OUTLINE MAPS, 


Revised, improved, and important new maps added, by Davip N. Camp, Principal of the 
Connecticut State Normal School, and Superintendent of Common Schools. Price 
$20.00 per set. 





Camp’s GEOGRAPHIES have a unity of plan, and a conciseness and perspicuity 
of style, rarely found in a series of school-books; while the use of the OUTLINE 
Maps, combined with lessons from the Geographies, is systematized, simplified, 
and made in the highest degree practical. 

With this Series, a thorough course of Geography may be obtained more easily, 
and in much less time than is usually given to the study. 

Copies will be sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of half the retail price. 


0. D. CASE & CO., Publishers. 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


C. & E. ANDREWS, New Brita. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER OF ARITHMETIC, 
A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOLAR IN ARITHMETIC. 


QUESTIONS 


ON THE 


PRINCIPLES OF ARITHMETIC, 


DESIGNED 


‘To indicate an Outline of Study. 
To excite among Pupilsa spirit of Independent Inquiry, 
Hepeciually fitter to facilitate a thorough system of Reviews, 
Adapted toany Text-Books and to all grades of Learners. 


By JAMES L. EATON, M. A., 


AUTHOR OF A SERIES OF ARITHMETICS, &c. 


“ It should be the chief aim in teaching Arithmetic to lead the learner to a clear un- 
derstanding of the PRINCIPLES of the Science.”’—Hon. JOHN D. PHIL- 
BRICK, Superintendent of the Public Schools of Boston. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF USING THESE QUESTIONS: 
They are separate from any text-books, and equally well adapted to all 
text-books, and on this acconnt they present all the benefits of the Ques- 
TI0N Metuop, and none of its defects. 
They indicate a definite outline of study, and afford a substantial guide 
to the pupil in the preparation of his lesson. 
hey incite the pupil to inquiry, awakening that thirst for knowledge 


w rt h is the best motive to its acquirement. 

They open up the several subjects by such short and suggestive steps, 
one 2 que stion following upon another in the chain, that the pupil is thus led 
to follow out and develope the subject for himself. 

5. By inciting the pupil to inquiry, and guiding him in developing the 
subject for himself, they subserve the highest and ‘only true style of teach- 
ing; namely, TO DRAW OUT AND DEVELOPE THY FACULTIES, and thus 
LEAD the pupil, instead of dictating to him or driving him. 

They afford the best means for frequent reviews and examinations, 
since it is the Principles of Arithmetic that should be reviewed, and not the 
mechanical operations. 

7. The use of these questions will not fail to ground the principles of 
Arithmetic in the mind of the pupil, and thus give him the Key which will 
command all practical operations. 

8. For those teachers whose time is closely occupied with large classes 
and large schools, the use of these Questions will save much labor, while 
they will produce the best results in scholarship. 

B@> These Questions are published in the form of a Pamphlet and sold 
at a very low price to render it easy for all schools to supply themselves 
with them. 

As they are not in the form of, nor designed for, a text-book, they do not 
require to be formally adopted by Boards of Education, but the use of them, 
like cards or other illustrations, WILL DEPEND ON THE OPTION OF TEACH- 
ERS. 

FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
PRICE 12 Cents, Teachers supplied at 39 per hundred. 
i" Specimen copy mailed to Teachers on receipt of ten cents. 
Address TAGGARD & THOMPSON, Publishers, 
29 Cornhill, Boston. 
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